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cessor, besides making mistakes of his own; and 
when we add to these the more recent ignorance 
of commentators, as displayed in their so-called 
‘restorations’ of texts, alterations, and additions, 
it is so far from surprising that we occasionally 
meet passages in ancient authors which are totally 
incomprehensible, that the only wonder is how we 
get at the sense so well as we do. 

Errors of transcription sometimes trivial, some- 
times gross, have produced amusing results. It 
was, for example, hotly argued by the learned at 
one time that Aristotle was a Jew, from the mis- 
placing of a comma in George of 'Trebisond’s ver- 
sion of the works of Josephus. The vitiated pas- 
sage stood thus: .2fque, ille inquit, .fristoteles 
Judeus erat—{And, he says, Aristotle was a 
Jew: | the correct version being, 2tque ille, inquit 
Aristoteles, Judawus erat—And he, says Aris- 
totle, Judwus erat—(And he, says Aristotle, was 
Judwus.) The ancient Martyrology of St, Jerome 
sets down, for the 16th of February, A. D. 309, 
eleven martyrs who perished with St. Pamphyl- 
ius. After the words, Juliani cum .E gyptis V., 
he added mil., an abbreviation of militi/us; the 
whole signifying—‘Julian, with five A®gyptian 
soldiers.’ ‘The copyists, supposing mil, to mean 
millibus, wrote, Juliani cum aliis quinque milli- 
bus; that is, ‘Julian, with five thousand others!’ 
and this was copied into all the martyrologies as 
subject for additional execration of the Christian 
persecutors Diocletian and Maximian. Instances 
like these may be multiplied to infinity. 

On the other hand, the correctness of religious 
works was regarded as of the utmost importance, 
and transeribers were in the habit of placing a 
note at the commencement or ends of their manu- 
scripts, in which they recommended future copy- 
ists to collate their work carefully with the origi- 
nal. Such advertisements occasionally took the 
form of imprecations against those who falsified| 
the text. Such an imprecation will be found in! 
the 18th and 19th verses of the last chapter of the 
Revelation of St. John. 

Sull, errors ocggzred even in copies of holy 
writ; but a summary ‘remedy for them astonished 
the Parisians in 1463. John Faust made his ap- 
pearance with printed Bibles, and the copyists 
were gradually, as a body, superseded. With the 
invention of printing, indeed, the history of the, 
scribes almost ceases in Europe. In the Fast, 
however, the profession is still much employed 
and followed. 

At Grand Cairo, which is the metropolis of 
Aralgic literature, copyists abound, because print- 
ing is discountenanced by the singular religious 
scruples of all strict Mussulmen. ‘The respect 
they feel not only towards the Koran, but to the 
names of the Deity and of the prophet, wherever 
they are inscribed, carries them to the length of 
guarding the words from coming in contaet with 
anything unclean. Mr. Lane once asked a Cai- 
reen tobacco-pipe maker why he did not stamp 
the bowls with his name like other manufacturers; 
his answer was, ‘God forbid! My name is Ahh- 
mad (one of the names of the prophet:) would you 
have me put it in the fire?’ ‘This strange venera- 
tion is the chief reason why the Mooslims object 
to printing. They have searcely a book that does 
not contain the name of God; it being a rule 
among them to commence every work with the 
words, ‘In the name of God, the compassionate, 
the merciful,’ and to begin the preface or intro- 
duction by praising the Deity, and blessing the 
prophet; and they fear some impurity might be 
contracted by the ink that is applied to the names, 
in the process of printing, or by the paper to be 
impressed. ‘They fear also that their books, be- 
coming very cheap by being printed, should fall, 
into the hands of infidels, and are much shocked 
at the idea of using a brush composed of the un-| 
clean hogs’ hair [which was at first done at Cairo ] 


to apply the ink to the word of God. Hence, 
books have been printed in Egypt only by order 
of the government; but two or three persons have 
lately applied for and received permission to make 
use of the government press. Mr. Lane was ac- 
quainted with a bookseller who has long been de- 
sirous of printing some books which he feels sure 
would bring him considerable profit, but cannot 
overcome his scruples as to the lawfulness of do- 
ing so. All Arabic books, therefore, are the work 
of copyists; most of whom are Copts, descended 
from the ancient inhabitants of Egypt. Books 
are not bound, but about twenty leaves are dou- 
bled in half, and placed one within the other, like 
our parcels of writing paper. ‘These livraisons, 
called harras, are kept in regular order in a case, 
instead of being bound. ‘The charge for copying 
a harras of twenty pages, quarto size, with about 
twenty lines to a page, in an ordinary hand, is 
about three piasters, (or a little more than seven- 
pence of our money) but more if in an elegant 
hand, and about double the sum if with the vowel 
points. What is said of Arabic, applies to the 
literature of all the countries which lie between 
Egypt, Arabia, &e., and China. None of it is 
printed, the whole being executed by transcribers. 

On the other hand, in China, the birthplace of 
printing, all books are printed; but copying is a 
part of the process. ‘Ihe author’s manuscript is 
first transcribed by a professional copyist, whose 
work is printed, or, to use a printer's term, ‘ set 
off,’ upon a block of wood, and all his lines are 
exactly preserved and cut in relief by a wood en- 
graver. From the block the printing is effected 
in a way which has already been deseribed in this 
Journal. But copyists are not wholly employed 
in this manner. ‘The Chinese attach a high im- 
portance to caligraphy, and large ornamental in- 
scriptions or labels are frequently exchanged as 
remembrances amongst friends, or are used, as 
pictures are with us, for the purpose of taste and 
decoration. In producing such pieces of penman- 
ship, professional eopyists find profitable employ- 
ment, as well as igthe notes and letters which this 
ceremonious people exchange with each other.— 
They are generally copied on beautifully illumin- 
ated colored paper, known as ‘ flowered leaves.’ 
Those who, to neatness of writing, add a fertility 
of invention in contriving grotesque or elegant or- 
naments, are very handsomely paid, Indeed there 
is no country on earth where copyists are so lib- 
erally rewarded as in China. Compared with the 
profits of the same class in our own quarter of the 
globe, their condition is prince-like. 

he printing-press has indeed left us, in this 

quarter of the globe, but little occasion for their 
assistance. Except in the law, copyists are very 
seldom employed. In England, deeds are en- 
grossed, and briefs are copied, by persons who, 
retaining the names given to the ancient Roman 
copyists, are designated law-sfationers. ‘Their 
mode of charging is so much per seventy-two 
words, which is called a folio. But in Scotland, 
even these, the latest representatives of an old and 
important profession, are generally dispensed with; 
for nearly all law proceedings are printed. 

Scarcely any elass of authors—except drama- 
tists—require their manuscripts to be re-written 
before they reach the compositors; who possess 
such great facilities for deciphering the irregular 
hieroglyphics which some litterateurs are pleased 
to call their ‘ hand-writing,’ that they manage to 
print eorrectly from ‘eopy’ of which few else could 
make out a line. 

"lays are generally acted before they are print- 
ed, and are consequently copied;—first entire for 
the prompter, and next in ‘parts’ for the various 
actors. That each may know when to speak, the 
last few words of the speeches spoken with and 
to him are also written out for him to Jearn.— 
These catch-sentences are called ‘cues,’ and give 


a strangely incoherent reading to the play. Dra- 
matic copyists are chiefly supernumerary actors, 
and get about five shillings per week for their 
labor. 

A few persons are occasionally occupied in 
copying petitions to parliament and to the dif- 
ferent boards of revenue; but there is not enough 
of such work to employ any single person whol- 
ly, and it is usually performed by lawyers or law- 
stationers’ clerks during their over-hours. In fact, 
copying may be looked upon like distaff-spinning 
and hand-loom weaving—as amongst the almost 
extinct professions. 


~~“ & @@ 
We are induced to copy the following account 
from an Eastern paper, as illustrating the princi- 


ple of forgiveness of injuries. It would be well 


for those who make a high profession of the 
Christian name, and who perhaps are sometimes 
tempted to give thanks that they are not as other 
men are, to imitate the example of this poor 
American sailor, who, it is probable, under a 
sense of his own unworthiness, is sometimes 
ready to cry out with the publican—‘Lord! be 


merciful to me a sinner.’ 

FORGIVENESS OF INJURY BY A SAILOR. 

Municipal Court.—Charles Johnson, a fine 
looking young sailor, was brought im this morn- 
ing to answer for kicking out the right eye of Jo- 
seph Martin, another sailor. - He pleaded that he 
would not contend. On the 2nd of May, Martin 
was lying drunk in Hanover street, and Johnson, 
he also being under the influence of liquor, upon 
seeing a brother thus hard up, crossed over to 
arouse him and get him up. Martin resented his 
benevolent interference, and applied to him a very 
coarse and irritating epithet. Being in liquor him- 
self at the time, Johnson was not in a condition 
to overlook a galling insult from the lips of any 
man, either drunk or sober, and gave Martina fu- 
rious kick, which accidentally took effect in his 
eye, and destroyed the sight of it. Martin was 
called upon the stand to state what he knew of 
the circumstances, and what were his wishes in 
relation to the disposition of the case. He said, 
in reply to questions put by Judge Cushing—*‘l 
do not know how we came together. I only re- 
collect what took place after. I had not known 
Johnson before, and he didn’t know me. So he 
could have had no grudge against me. His kick- 
ing me in the eye must have been an accident.— 
I could almost swear it was an accident. He 
could not have intended to do it. It is impossible 
that he could have meant to do it. I know he 
didn’t. He has done all he can for me since.— 
He has given me all he can with his means. He 
has given me $25, but I don’t care for that, and 
if he hadn’t got it to give, I shouldn’t think any 
different about it. He has done all he could for 
me. I should be sorry if he was punished, for I 
must have been to blame in the first place. If I 
hadn’t spoke to him as I did, he wouldn’t have 
kicked me.” 

While poor Martin was uttering these words of 
true forgiveness, he was unable to hold his head 
up on account of the weakness of his remaining 
eye, which is sympathetically affected, and as yet 
unable to stand even the mild light of the court 
room. Surely such a man may venture to ap- 
proach the Heavenly Father, with the prayer— 
“Forgive my trespasses, even as I have forgiven 
him who has trespassed against me.’” The judge 
was deeply impressed with Martin’s manner, and 
was satisfied that he desired that Johnson should 
not be severely punished; and, in consideration 
of Martin’s wish, and that Johnson had already 
‘been five weeks in jail, he sentenced him to ten 
days imprisonment, and to pay the costs of pro- 
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secution. C. A. Andrew appeared for the defen- 
dant, but, as the judge remarked, ** Martin had 
said, and well said, about all that could with pro- 
priety be advanced in favor of Johnson.” 

Boston Post. 


rn 
“PETER PARLEY.” 

An English writer thus describes a visit to the 
residence of Samuel G. Goodrich, the author of 
the popular Parley series, which he states, is a 
charming cottage, shaded by elms and surrounded 
trees. He 
has been ushered into the library, where the pro- 


‘ 
by ewlanthus, chestnut and dogwood 


prietor greets him with a cordial welcome. 


It is Peter Parley himse]f—the beloved of boys 
and the glory of girls. He is tall, and rather 
slightly made: for a moment he has laid aside a 
large pair of smoked-glass spectacles, and we ob- 
serve that he has a pair of very bright, small, in- 
tellectual eyes, and soft and kindly in their ex- 
pression. I had imagined him an elderly, bald- 
headed, venerable-looking man: he was quite the 
reverse of the picture of him which I had hung up 
in my own private and particular image-chamber. 
Over a beautifully-shaped head grew short, crisp, 
curly, dark hair, and his features were rather more 
youthful in cast than might be supposed in those 
belonging to a man of some half-a-century old— 
for that I take to be about his age. He was about 
the hest-dressed man I had met in America; and 
the whole appearance and bearing of Peter Parley 
was that of the perfect and high-bred gentleman. 
Of his mental qualifications, which are not, as 
they ought to be, appreciated in this country, I 
shall speak presently. 


Peter Parley’s real name is Samuel Griswold 
Goodrich. He is the son of a clergyman of Con- 
necticut—a state which has sent forth more liter- 
ary men than any other in America. Mr. Good- 
rich was educated in the common school of his 
native home; and soon after attaining the age of 
twenty-one, he became engaged in the business| 


‘of publishing at Hartford, where he resided for! 


several years. In the year 1824, he was compell- 
ed by ill health to travel, and he visited Europe, 
and travelled over England, Franee, Germany and 
Holland, devoting his attention particularly to the 
institutions for education; and on his return, hav- 
ing determined to attempt an improvement in 
books for the young, established himself in Bos- 
ton, and commenced the trade, or profession, as 
it is more genteelly called, of authorship. Since 
that time he has produced some thirty and odd 
volumes under the signature of ‘ Peter Parley,’ 
which have passed through a great number of 
editions in America and in this country, and 
many of them have been translated into foreign 
languages. Mr. Goodrich informed me that a 
friend of his had actually met with one of his 
books ‘done’ into Persian; and I have seen a Con- 
stantinople edition of one of the earliest of the 
‘Parley’ series. 

Of some of these works, more than 50,000 
copies are circulated annually. In 1824, Mr. 
Goodrich published “The ‘Token,’ the first annual 
which ever appeared in America; and for fourteen 
years he continued to edit it, during which time 
he contributed most of the poems of which he is 
known to be the author. His ‘Fireside duca- 
tion,” was composed in sixty days, whilst he was 
discharging his duties as a member of the Massa- 


chusetts senate, and superintending his publishing 
establishment. 


He told me, in the course of a conversation, 
that he had adopted the name of ‘ Peter Parley,’ 
as he wished the tales he told children to be re-' 


lated by a gossiping old gentleman, who could 
talk and ‘parley’ with them. ‘When I first used 


it, I little thought,’ said he, ‘that before long it 
would be better known than my own.’ 

During the disastrous panic which occurred 
some years ago in the American money-market 
Mr. Goodrich, in common with hundreds of 
others, was a sufferer to a very serious extent. 
Previously to the calamity he had built himself a 
beautiful mansion at Roxbury, near Boston, and 
near it a lodge of very elegant design. Here he 
had fondly hoped to spend the evening of his days 
in the enjoyment of competence, and even of af- 
fluence. But the ont came} 
Peter Parley, after a 


and one dreary day 
| his hard work, found him- 


self strip ped of every dollar; and, instead of being T 


independent in circumstances, ten thousand dol- 
lars in debt. But he was not the man to despair; 
and, acting upon the principles of perseverance 
and industry he had so often inculcated, he ‘never 


gave up, ’ but set his shoulders once more to the 
wheel, and, with a willing heart and cheerful 


hope, commenced life anew. He was not so 
young as when he first wrote books; but the mine 
was yet inexhausted; his arm was still vigordus, 
and he recommenced working in the veins of 
knowledge. He was a prudent man, and so he 
sold his large house, and, with his accomplished 
wife and young family, removed to the lodge, 
which his taste soon converted into @ charming 
home; ‘and,’ said Mrs. Goodrich to me, when | 
visited them a few months ago, ‘we are just as 
lappy as we were there.” Day and night toiled 
Peter Parley, flinging off book after book, with 
unexampled rapidity, until fortune smiled on her 
patient wooer, and partially restored him that of 
which chance had deprived him. Still he is toil- 
ing for the children, and, I am happy to say, not 
without earning his just wages. 

Mr. Goodrich’s eye-sight obliges him to seek 
the aid of his wife’s pen; “and it is not impossible 
that a certain indescribable charm which prevades 


Peter’s later works may be ascribed to this cir- 
cumstance, 





nl a 
WAR WITH MEXICO. 
Written by Dr. Channing, 1837. 

Having unfolded the argument against the an- 
nexation of ‘Texas from the criminality of the 
revolt, | proceed to a second very solemn con- 
sideration, namely, that by this act our country 
will enter on a career of encroachment, war, and 
crime, and will merit and incur the punishment 
and woe of wrong doing. The seizure of ‘Texas 
will not stand alone. It will darken our future 
history. It will be linked by an iron necessity 
to long continued deeds of rapine and blood.— 
Ages may not see the catastrophe of the tragedy, 
the first scene of which we are so ready to enact. 
It is strange that nations should be so much more 
rash than individuals; and this, in the face of 
experience, which has been teaching, from the 
beginning of society, that, of all precipitate and 
criminal deeds, those perpetrated by nations are 
the most fruitful of misery. 

Did this country know itself, or were it dis- 
posed to profit by self-knowledge, it would feel 
the necessity of laying an immediate curb on its 
passion for extended territory. lt 
trust itself to new acquisitions. It would shrink 
from the temptation to conquest. We are a rest- 
less people, prone to encroachment, impatient of 
the ordinary laws of progress, less anxious to 
consolidate and perfect than to extend our insti- 
tutions, more ambitious of spreading ourselves 
over a wide space than of diffusing beauty and 
fruitfulness ever a narrower field. We boast ot 
our rapid growth, forgetting that, throughout na- 
ture, noble growths are slow. Our people throw 
themselves beyond the bounds of civilization, and 
expose themselves to re lapses into a semi-barba- 
rous state, under the impulse of wild imagina- 
tion, and for the name of great possessions. Per- 





would not 


, spot—the graves 
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haps there is no people on earth, on whom the 
ties of local attachment sit so loosely. 
wandering tribes of 


Even the 
Scythia are bound to one 
of their fathers; but the homes 
and graves of our fathers detain us feebly. ‘The 
known and familiar is often abandoned for the 
distant and untrodden; and sometimes the 
trodden is not the less eagerly desired beca 
belonging to others. We owe tls spirit, in a 
measure, to our descent from men who leit the 
vld world for the 


new, the seats of ancient culti- 


it 
vation for a wilderness, and who advanced 

driving before them the old occupants of the s 
l'o this spirit we have sacrificed justice ar 


tmamity; and, through its ascendency, the recor 


3 
of this young nation are stained with*atrocities, 
at which communities grown gray in corruption 


might blush. 

It is full time that we should lay on our 
serious, resolute restraint. Possessed of a 
inain vast enough for the growth of ages, it ts 
time for us to stop in the career o 
and conquest. 


acquisition 
Already endangered 
ness, we cannot advance without 
to our iInstitylions, union, 
peace. Our 


by our great- 
imminent I 
prosperity, virtue 
former additions of territory have 
been justified “by the necessity of obtaining 
lets for the population of the South and 
West. No such pretext exists for the occupa 
tion of Texas. We cannot seize upon or 
ourselves that territory without msnifeati g and 
strengthening the 

our empire. 


purpose of setting no limits t 
We give ourselves an impulse which 
will and must precipitate us into new invas 
of our neighbors’ soil. Ig it by pressing forward 
in this course that we are to learn self-restraint’ 
Is cupidity to be appeased by ‘gratification 

it by unrighteous grasping that an impatient 

ple will be instructed how to hem 
within the rigid bounds of justice 


thems 


‘Texas is a country conquered by our citize 


and the annexation of it to our Union wil! be the 
beginning of conquests, which, unless arres 


and beaten back by a just and kind Provide 
will stop only at the Isthinus of Darien. [lez 
forth, we must cease to cry, Peace, 
Eagle will whet, not gorge its 
first victim; and wil 
quarry——more 


peace. O 
appetite n 3 
snuff a more tempt 
alluring blood—in every new 
gion Which opens southward. ‘To annex Texas 
is to declare perpetual war with Mexico. ‘That 
word Mexico, associated in men’s mind 
ned rapac 
the Ang 
race is destined to the sway of this mag 
realm—that the rude form of 


which Spain established there, is to vield 


boundless wealth has already awake 
Already it has been proclaimed, that 
Saxon 
nificent 


vanish before a higher civil zat Without this 
exposure ¢ f plans of rapine an | i oobi iwatio 
result, as far as our will can determine it, is 
‘Texas is the first ste p to Mexico. ‘The mo nt 
we plant our authority on Texas, the boun es 


of those two countries will become nomina!— 
be little lines on the sand ot 1 
shore. In the fact, that po rtions of the Southern 


ind Western States are alr ly threatened with 


more than 


devastation, through the impatience of mulitit 3 
to precipitate themselves into the Texan a 
promise, we 
flood pour itself still farther s 
when Texas shall be but partially overrun. 
Is the time never to come, when the ni 


Le) 


have a pledge and earnest 
which will 


hood of a more powerful and civilized peoy 
prove a blessing, instead of a curse, to an !! 
community’ It was my hope, when 
this continent separated 
from the mother country, and in admira 1 of 
the United States, adopted republican insti 
that they were to find in 
dom—hel 


ple were 


the => nis 


colonies of 


tinems es 


us trends to tl 


pers to their civilization. 


placed bv Provider 
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do wee toa sdiicing state, we of this coun- 
try sustained such a relation to Mexico. That 
nation, inferior in science, arts, agriculture, and 
legislation, looked to us with a generous trust. 
She opened her ports and territories to our far- 
mers, mechanics and merchants. We might have 
conquered her by the only honorable arms—by 
the force of superior intelligence, industry and 
morality. We might silently have poured in upon 
her our improvements; and by the infusion of our 
population have assimilated her to ourselves. 
Justice, good will, and profitable intercourse, 
might have cemented a lasting friendship. And 
what is now the case? A deadly hatred burns in 
Mexico towards this country. No stronger na- 
tional seftiment now binds her scattered pro- 
vinces together than dread and devastation of 
Republican America. She is ready to attach 
herself to Europe for defence from the United 
States. All the moral power, which we might 
have gained over Mexico, we have thrown away; 
and suspicion, dread, and abhorrence, have sup- 
planted respect and trust. 


2 ee 





Creating a Want.—Dr. Trench, the last arch- 
bishop of ‘Tuam, though a wealthy man, was ex- 
tremely simple and temperate in his mode of 
living—a plain joint of meat supplied his dinner. 
Whenever he saw one of his children about to try 
a new dish, not tasted perhaps at any time before, 
he always said, with a smile, ‘* Now, you are 
going to create a want.” 


~—eo 





From a friend’s Portfolio. 

FOR BEHOLD THE KINGDOM OF GODIS 
WITHIN YOU.” 

BY H. W., OF PORTLAND, 


Pilgrim to the heavenly city, 
Groping wildered on thy way ; 

Seek not for the outward landmark, 
List not what the blind guides say 


For long years thou hast been seeking 
Some new idol found each day; 
All that dazzled, all that glistened, 


Lured thee from the truth away 


On the outward world relying, 

Earthly treasures thou wouldst keep; 
Titled friends and lofty honors 

Lull thy higheF hopes to sleep. 


Thou art stored with worldly wisdom, 
All the lore of books is thine; 
And within thy stately mansion, 


Brightly sparkle wit and wine 


Richly droop the silken curtains, 
Round the high and mirrored halls; 
And on mossy Russian carpets, 


Silently thy proud foot falls. 


Not the gentlest winds of Heaven 
Dare too roughly fan thy brow, 
Nor the morning’s blessed sunbeams 


Tinge thy cheek with ruddy glow. 


Yet with all these outward riches, 
Has thy heart no void confessed— 
Whisperir 


Sull, oh still 


7, though each wish be granted, 


, 1 am not blessed ! 


And.when happy, careless children, 


Lure thee with their winning ways— 
Thou hast sighed in vain contrition, 


Give me back those golden days. 


Iiadst thou stoop 
Faithful teach 


Thou thy kingdom hadst forsaken, 


d to learn this lesson, 
rs—they had told 


Thou hast thy own birthright sold 
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Thou art heir to vast possessions, 

Up, and boldly claim thine own; 
Seize thy crown—that waits thy wearing— 
Leap at once into thy throne. 


Look not to some cloudy mansion, 
Midst the planets far away— 
Trust not to the distant future, 


Let thy Heaven begin to-day. 


When the struggling soul hath conquered,— 
When the path lies fair and clear— 
When thou art prepared for Heaven, 


Thou wilt find a Heaven here. 
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pc Our readers are reminded that the terms 
of this paper are $2 in advance. Subscribers 
would much oblige by forwarding their dues as 


soon as convenient. 

— ~2-ee¢ 
The Cherokees. —W hatever relates to the welfare 
of our Indian natives we look upon with inter- 


est—and an evidence of their progress in civil- 
The attention of Friends, 
as a society, has been more particularly directed 


to a few tribes near them; but the circumstances 


ization is gratifying. 


of some of those more remote have appeared 
to us eminently calculated to call out the sym- 
The Cherokees are 
among the most remarkable of the Indian tribes. 
Their efforts at self-improvement have excited the 
attention of the civilized world, and their success 


may be judged of .by the fact, that they have in- 


pathies of the benevolent. 


vented an alphabet of comprehensive meaning, 
| ° . 
and published a weekly newspaper in Cherokee 


Sth number of the 2nd volume 
of which is now before us. And yet they are sur- 
rounded by difficulties. ‘The ‘* Cherokee Advo- 
cate’ continues to complain that they are made 


and English, the 3 


the victims of wicked and designing white men, 
who promote disturbances among them, interfere 


with and violate their regulations, and then take 


advantage of the disturbances thus excited to mis- 
represent them with the General Government. 

In a recent Message of the President of the 
United States to Congress, it appears that he re- 
commended a division of their territory and the 
How this 
measure is regarded, the following extracts from 
the last number of the Cherokee Advocate will 
show—the first is editorial. 


extension of our criminal laws over it. 


‘*A letter addressed by George Lowrey, Acting 
Principal Chief of the Cherokees, to the C hristian 
community in the United States, may be found in 
another column of this paper. Editors who may 
find it convenient and agreeable to do so, are very 
respectfully requested to transfer it to the columns 
of their respective journals. 

The new features in the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States towards the Indian 
tribes, within their limits, as developed in the 
Message recently transmitted to Congress on 
Cherokee affairs, by the President, are of the 
most exciting kind, and seem to us to be omin- 
ous of great “and ruinous wrongs. ‘The Chero- 
kees may, therefore, well feel not a little alarm- 
ed, and solicit the sympathy of the people of the 
United States.” 


INCER. 


“7 the Christian c ommunity in the U. States. 


Beloved Friends,—I should not take the liberty 
of coming before you with any of my distresses, 
were it not for that brotherly love — h unites 
the hearts of the children of God in every Jand, 
and makes it their delight to know, ol bear each 
others’ burthens. Many of you, I presume, have 
already sympathized with the Cherokees, and 
shared deeply in their afflictions. I would not 
therefore call on you, to contemplate past events, 
further than shall be necessary to represent our 
present distressed condition; nor can | represent 
this but in part. 

From time immemorial, the Cherokees were 
peculiarly happy in each other, and in their own 
chiefs and government. At length the United 
States Government displayed special kindness, in 
erecting mills, and smith-shops, and in furnishing 
us with implements for domestic and agricultural 
employments, and especially in encouraging and 
assisting missionaries in instructing us “and our 
children, not only in literature, but in the great 
doctrines of religion. We wished to follow the 
advice and example of the United States as far as 
we consistently could, and therefore adopted a re- 
publican form of government, in which the ma- 


jority ruled; and all the people, at the return of 


stated periods, assembled to elect their officers. — 
Under this government they lived happily for a 
number of years. At length, however, by cireum- 
stances entirely beyond control, divisions were ex- 
cited among them, and the kindest ties of friend- 
ship were broken; so that brother was set against 
; brother, son against father, and friend against 
friend. ‘The® nation however clung, and still 
clings, to its republican government; but the di- 
visions introduced a number of years ago still 
continue to exist, and the minority dissent from 
the government formed by a large majority of the 
people, and decline submission to the rulers they 
have elected. 1 do not mention this to wound the 
feelings, or injure the character of the minority; 
but simply to make known our situation. Our 
officers, being sworn into office, feel bound to 
sustain, as far as possible, the government and 
laws of the nation, while a few of the minority, 
I hope but a few, seem determined to put them 
down. And thus there is a direct collision. — 
Could we make a law that the minority should 
govern, without destroying all government, and 
introducing mere anarchy, or could we do any 
thing else consistently to bring back that brother- 
ly affection which but a few years ago existed 
among us, I, for one, should rejoice to do it. But 
the question recurs, What can we do? The dark- 
ness grows still. darker in our path; and I greatly 
fear the effects of a continued division, let the par- 
ties be separated or not. And though I would not 
call in question the purity of the President’s mo- 
tives in recommending a division of the country, 
and the extension of the criminal laws of the 
United States over us, yet I greatly fear the ef- 
fects of such a measure, as being likely to pro- 
duce very disastrous consequences, if not the en- 
tire destruction of the nation. But with the na- 
tion must fall also, all our churches, schools, and 
institutions for religious and literary improvement, 
and all our hopes, and the hopes of the Christian 
public with regard to our future prosperity. Al- 
| though those of us who have a knowledge of God, 
supplicate his aid, and some of us spend nights in 
prayer, and cling to God as our only hope, yet I 
greatly fear the consequences of having th e Cher- 
okees, or any considerable portion of them, called 
upon again to remove without their consent. 

In view of our present distresses, and the gath- 
ering clouds which seem to Gwreston us, I most 
earnestly beg and entreat your immediate, fervent 
and effectual prayers in our behalf. ©, pray for 
the distressed Cherokees! Pray that the United 
‘States Government may be directed by Infinite 
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Wisdom to such a course as shall be best calcu- 
lated to reinstate us in our former united and 
happy condition. Your afflicted brother in the 
gospel, Grorce Lowrey, 
icting Principal Chief, Cherokee Nation.” 


+~eoooer 


The coarse of Lectures delivered at the lecture 


: . — ut aencatelice & . = . 
room on Cherry Street, by the Principal of &4 specially for this purpose. 


Friends’ Central School, closed on Second-day 
evening last. 

The course embraced the subjects of Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, 
and Vegetable Physiology, and furnished a rich 
intellectual treat to those who were privileged to 
attend. 

We were particularly struck with the closing 
remarks of the lecturer, who, on taking leave of 
his class, took oceasion to speak of the depend- 
ance of man on the vegetable and animal creation 
for his outward subsistence. He remarked, that 
properties of organized bodies, and know the ex- 
act proportions in which they exist in such bodies, 
yet that all the ingenuity and talent of man is 
exercised in vain to produce one single organized 
material which will furnish subsistence or nou- 
rishment to an animal creature. If the vital prin- 
ciple has not operated, no organized material can 
be produced. 


It was further stated, that the 


growth of plants upon the surface of the globe in 


one year, is insufficient for the supply of the fol-| 


lowing year, and that without a fresh growth all 


animated existence on the surface must necessari-| 
ly perish. Hence it is that man is totally depend-| 
ant upon the Great Author for every thing which} 


pertains to his physical existence. 

This idea was beautifully extended to the spi- 
ritual nature of man. He may ascend the rugged 
hill of science, and his intellect may grasp the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of centuries, but this of it- 
self is insufficient to satisfy the longings of his 
immortal nature. 

This can only be sustained and nourished by 


the Divine Agency operating on a mind that has 


been humbled under a sense of its own depend-| 


ance on the Great Original. 

‘These interesting Lectures have been eminent- 
ly useful in opening new avenues of thought; and 
we believe in their attendance, many minds have 
been led to realize more fully the power, wisdom 
and goodness of the Benevolent Creator, and to 
see in what we know of the laws by which the 
universe is governed, 


“The unambiguous footsteps of a God, 
Who gives its lustre to an insect’s wing, 
And w 3 his throne upon the rolling worlds.” 


-e2eer 


‘The annual vacation of Friends’ Central School 
is near at hand, and inquiries are being made re- 
specting the next session. For the information of 
our subscribers we publish the following cireular. 
The estimable principal of the Male Department 
having withdrawn from his responsible position, 
his place is to be occupied by Joshua Rhoads, 
who, it is believed, is well qualified to sustain the 
character of the Institution, and fulfil the expecta- 
tions of Friends. 

Friends’ Central School—A Finishing School for the 


guarded education of the youth of both sexes, has been or- 


ganized with the above title, under the care of a Joint Com- 
mittee of the three Monthly Meetings of Friends of Phila- 
delphia: and the success of its first year, now about closing, 


has justified their expectations. 


The building, situate on a lot adjoining the property of 
’ J g propert) 


the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held at 
Cherry Street, is airy and commodious, having been erect- 
The two principal School 
Rooms will accommodate one hundred pupils each; besides 
these there are Class Rooms, a Lecture Room, and an Ob- 
servatory. 

This School has been instituted principally for the edu- 
cation of Friends’ children; should it not be filled by these, 
others may be admitted: it is « xpected, however, that our 
Christian testimony to simplicity of dress and address will 
be properly regarded, and the pupils will be expected to 
attend the midAveek meetings at Cherry Street, with theiz 
teachers. 

The School Year is divided into two terms of twenty- 
two weeks cach: the first term commences on the last 
Second-day in the Eighth month, and is followed immedi- 
ately by the second,—thus allowing a vacation of sevén 
weeks in the Summer season, besides the week of our 
Yearly Meeting. 

The pupils will be received at the commencement of each 
term for its duration as above specified, and the price (pay, 
able in advance) will be, for Males, Twenty Dollars, and for 
Females, Fifteen Dollars per term, including fuel, pens, ink, 
and slate pencils. School Books (except blank books) unless 
notice is given to the contrary, will be furnished to the 
pupils, and the following additional charge made for their 
use, provided, however, that when a book is unnecessarily 
damaged, it shall be paid for. 

For the Male Department. 


Class A, including Astronomy and Surveying, $2 00 
Do excluding do do 1 75 
Do B, including Surveying, 1 75 
Do excluding do 1 50 
Do C, 1 50 
De DB . 4 ‘ ; b ‘ 1 50 
Female Department. 
Do A, ° ° . ° 2 00 
Do B, ; é Ll 75 
Do C, . 1 50 
Do D, ‘ 1 50 


A Course of Lectures on Philosophy, Chemistry, Astrono- 
my, and such other subjects as may be thought expedient, 
elucidated by suitable apparatus, will be delivered in con- 
nection with the regular studies. 

For instruction in the Languages and Drawing, separate 
classes are arranged to receive those of the school who may 
desire it, for each of which an extra charge will be made 

Principal of the Male Department, 

Josuua Ruoaps. 
Principal of the Female Department, 

Mary H. Mippieron. 

To whom application can be made for further informa- 
tion, or to the following Friends: 

James Martin, No, 181 Vine Street, 

William Wharton, No, 130 Sprace Street. 

Charles Noble, No. 270 North Third Street, 

Jane Johnson, No. 264 North Fourth Street, 

Tabitha Turnpenny, corner Tenth and Spruce Sts. 

Susanna Pusey, No. 93 North Fifth Street. 
Philada, 6th month, 1846. 


MARRIED. 
On Sth-day, 11th ult., at the house of John Bartlett, near 
Easton, Maryland, according to the order of the Religious 
Society of Friends, Taomas Mirrtry, of Camden, Delaware, 


to Susan M. Kemsa, daughter of the late Robert Bartlett of 


that place. 





DIED. 
On Ist-day, 6mo. 21st, Repecca, wil 
the 74th year of her age. 


At Massillon, Ohio, on the 23d ult., Josern B. Henszey 
formerly of Philadelphia, in the 68th year of Cs 

At his residence near Frankford, on 4th-day, Gmo. 24th 
Axprew AsurTon. 


On the morning of the 25th ult., Hannan Locan Sours, 
relict of the late rly merchant of t! 
ity, in the 69th year 


James Smith, form 
of her are. 
On 3d-day afternoon, Josera Price, in the 78th year of 


tus ag 


l> A Stated Meeting 


of the Library Association of Friends will be held in the 


of the Committee of Management 


Library Room, on 4th-day evening next, the Sth inst 


JACOB M 


at 
half-past 8 o'clock. ELLIS, Clerk 
Philada., 7mo. 4, 1846. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
It is stated that rovinee of Yucatan in Mexico h 
declared itself independent of that Government, and has ap 
It is also 


the ultimate intention of the inhabitants is to effect annexa 


pointed a Republican Pre rumored that 


} 
sident. 


tion with the United States, and that all the northern pri 


inces of Me Xico a sire the same thi i”. The se rumors 


however, must be regarded with due allowances; if they do 
not originate with interested politicians of out 
d by them. 


It is now announced in the political papers that our gov 


own country, 
they are no doubt exaggerat 


ernment designs that a part of its army shall march to the 
city of Mexico. 

There are also rumors that privateers under Mexican au 
thority, are cruising in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The United States Senate are discussing the Bill to re- 
The House oi 
Representatives are still engaged with the Tariff Bill. 

A disastrous shipwreck occurred at Martha’s Vineyard, 
on the 26th inst. T! 


duce and graduate the price of public lands. 


e British brig Sutlede, from Pictou, 


Nova Scotia, with passengers for Fall River, ran on a ledg« 
of rocks and sunk, and it is 


lost. 


stated that thirty lives were 


An asylum for discharged convicts of both sexes has been 
opened in Vienna by Prince Esterhazy, who, with his pro- 
perty, is thus described : 

“Prince Esterhazy, a Hungarian lord, 1 
in the world. His estates cot 
84 castles. One of his country 


richest man 
. 40 towns and 
y 350 rooms 
The number of his sheep must be enormous, as he has 2500 


shepherds. 





yntains 


| It will be seen what power he can exert, when, 
in addition to his wealth, it is recollected that he is a feudal 
lord, and holds the power of life and death over his vassals.” 

From Mezico.—The bri sptain Woodbury 
and Empresairo, Captain Collins, at New Orleans from Ha 
vana bring dates from the city of Mexico to the e 
the 30th ult. 

Congress had met, and althoug! a quorum had not yet 


gs Christia 1, ( 


vening oi 
ning 


arrived at the capital, an organization had been effected by 
the clection of ex-President Bustamente to preside. There 
was a general disposition manifested by members who had 
arrived to confirm Paredes in the Presidency he has usurp 
ed, and to invest him with dictatorial powers, to enable him 
to prosecute the war with the United States with vigor, and 
suppress internal dissensions. It is vy El Indicator, of Vera 
Cruz, positively stated that Paredes intends to assume the 
command of the Army of the North, and take with him < 
force which will swell that division of the agmy to 16,000 
men. General Bravo, who has been in command at Ver: 
Cruz, will, it is said, be appointed President ad interim. 








The Writer of Plays, Sheridan Knowles, 
‘ 


pool Chronicle) has become 


ys the Liver 


a devout convert to evangelica 


religion, fervently performing its dut 





es morning nd eve 


ning in his household—and abandoning his profession « 
writing tor the stage 
Pacific—At St. Domingo they are taking the cann 


out of their ships, and turning them into freighting vessel 


The metal should also be run into plouugh-shares. 





They are trying a new method of paving with wood in 
New York, concerning which the Tribune says :—“ How 
mar ! has it been asked, would wooden pavements di 


ind every time wood would’ nt ausiee 


Fire at St. Johns, Newfoundland.— An extra of the Nev 


y rk Sun 1.4 or, ult ‘ ‘ 


, a Lad + CONtains t ing, ret 
in that city by the Northern Mail tr t 
“We learn from Captain Scarrow, of the brig Bluc 
‘ , t t 
rrived at Quel J 24th, from H or G N. 3 
at just before left that plac mail ived from 5 
Jol Ss, Or I l 
i St. J s, N \ 
rned de rt ‘ 
killed blowi uD se t i ] 
essels were als t im the ' 
‘ } . 
wt Johns, ‘i sa x ie 
! I : \ 
. ‘ a¢ , 
‘ it or fet 1s I 
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PEACE MEETING. 

Ata large meeting of the Women of Philadel- 
phia—numbering over 300—convened to hear and 
reply to an address from 162 3 women of Exeter, 
England, to the women of f Philadelphia, on the 
subject of Peace, the following address, signed by 
3525 women, was read and adopted: 


From the Women of Philadelphia, U. S. 4., in 
answer to the friendly Address of the Women 
of Exeter, Eng., on the subject of Peace. 
Dear Sisters,—Your Address has met with a 

cordial reception by us. Heartily do we respond 
to your earnest desire, that so terrible a calamity 
as war, between your country and ours, may 
never come upon us. We feel assured that the ; 
fraternal addresses, sent by thousands of English- 
men and women, will do much toward averting 
so fearful an evil. 

We rejoice that your attention has been awak- 
ened to this subject; and that you have been thus 
ready to acknowledge the bond of human brother- 
hood,—a bond far more holy than that mistaken 
patriotism ‘‘which would make the people of two 
nations, whose interests are identical, enemies of 
each other, thus impeding the progress of peace 
and good-will to men,’ 

We hold it to be the duty of women to look 
with an attentive eye upon the great events which 
are transpiring around them; in order that, with 
an enlightened judgment, as well as with a feel- 
ing heart, they may direct the force of their moral 
influence against the iniquitous spirit of war.— 
Great is the responsibility of woman in relation 
to this subject. ‘Ihe false love of glory, the cruel 
spirit of revenge, the blood-thirsty ambition, swell- 
ing the breast of the soldier in the battle field,— 
these are often but the ripened harvest from the 
seed sown by his mother’s hand, when in his 
childish hours she gave him tiny weapons, and 
taught him how to mimic war’s murderous game. 

Let us, dear sisters, be increasingly faithful in 
all our relations, whether of the social circle, or 
the more extended sphere, by the mighty in- 
fluences that cluster around the domestic hearth, 
and by the way side—by the pen and the press— 
in bearing testimony to ‘the superiority of the law 
of Christian love and forgiveness, over that of 
physical force. 

We are gratified that the present difficulties be- 
tween our countries are being amicably settled; 
but let us not forget that we have other brethren, 
entitled to our sympathy, urging upon us the duty 
to impress upon the heart of this generation the 
idea of the brotherhood of the race. The war 

‘ waged by your government in India, and that by 
ours against the Mexicans, admonish us that it is 
now as ever, important to instil the principles of 
justice, mercy and peaee. 

For your word of counsel and cheer, we thank 
you: and would unite with you in prayer, that 
the kingdom of our Father in Heaven may come, 
and the gospel of his dear Son, breathing ‘*peace 
on earth and good-will to man, may extend from 
sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the 
earth.” 

With reciprocal expressions of regard, 
We are yours for universal Peace. 
~eoor 
THE FUNGUS FAMILY. 

The common edible mushroom is usually taken 
as the type of this order, which includes the puff- 
ball, truffle, morel, and the mould on cheese and 
stale bread, the mildews on trees, and the rust on 
corn, the substance called dry-rot, and many other 
minute and yet unexamined appearances of a sim- 
ilar nature. ‘The fungi are amongst the lowest 
forms of vegetation, are entirely composed of cel- 
lular tissue, and have no organs corresponding to 
the epow, branches, or leaves of higher plants. It 

may be difficult to persuade some who have never 


or inorganic, and that many luxuriate only on the 


given attention to botany, that such substances as houses, silk-worm nurseries, orchards and corn- 
the reddish dust often found on the ears of corn, fields, there are not more destructive agencies than 
and the white silken mould on decaying fruit, are the parasitic fungi. Passing over such as the 
really vegetable forms; but he has only to place mushroom and truffle, which spring directly from 
them under the lens of a good microscope, to dis- the soil, and those which attach to the boles of 
cover that they are as perfect as the mushroom trees and the like, we may notice the nature and 
that springs on the lawn, and to observe, more- the habitat of one of some of the more curious 
over, their reproductive organs studded with genera. 
minute grains, each granule destined to become a Among the most familiar and universal are the 
fungal like its parent. Though low in their or- mucors—moulds which abound on bruised fruit 
ganization, the fungi are extremely diversified in and other substances containing fecula and sugar. 
their size, shape, color and consistence; so much ‘These moulds are of all shapes—simple, branch- 
so, that the naturalist will find in them as wide a ed, spherical, radiating—presenting a surface of 
field for his inguiry—as curious adaptations for velvet, or a net work of the most delicate texture; 
his wonder—as are presented by any other order and of all hues—blue, yellow, and vermilion, but 
in nature. seldom or ever green. One of the most common, 
Like all non-flowering and lowly-organized the Mucor nucedo, consists of a single filament, 
plants, the fungals are either propagated by spores headed by a very minute ball-shaped receptacle. 
or granules, (seed) or by filamentary processes In the young state, this little ball is covered by a 
called spawn. The spores are generally produced thin membrane, which bursts as the spores arrive 
within or under the conical cap or ball which at maturity, and which*then present themselves 
springs above ground; the spawn in membranes like 80 many dusty particles congregated round a 
attached to the part under ground, or not unfre- central nucleus. Being so minute, the slightest 
quently to the whole substance of the fungus. In touch, or the gentlest breath of air is sufficient to 
point of reproduction, indeed, the family may be scatter them in thousands, and thus the mucors 
said to be infinite. ‘The millions of spawn parti- increase like wild-fire. As they require abundant 
cles which Lewenhoek counted in the roe of the nutriment, it is only on succulent parts they luxu- 
cod are as nothing in comparison; for their repro- riate; and for this reason they are principally in- 
ductive power is confined to one portion of the jurious to fruits—the slightest injury from an in- 
animal, and that at a certain period only, whereas sect affording them a basis for propagation. 
in the fungi every cell of tissue may contain its ‘Though individually small, the moulds, in the 
germs, and every germ spring up into new forms aggregate, are capable of effecting immense dam- 
equally fitted for propagation in the space of afew age, and sometimes collect in masses truly aston- 
hours. Nay, some pass through the course of ishing, as is well illustrated by the instanee re- 
their existence in a few minutes, and have given corded by Sir Joseph Banks. Having a cask of 
birth to thousands, even while under the field of; wine rather too sweet for immediate use, he di- 
the microscope. So minute are the spores of many rected that it should be placed in a cellar that the 
species, that they float unseen in the atmosphere saccharine matter it contained might be decom- 
around us, may be in every drop of water we posed by age. At the end of three years he di- 
drink, or even circulate through your system un- rected his butler to ascertain the state of the wine, 
observed. Individually, a fungus developes itself when, on attempting to open the cellar door, he 
circularly; that is, the original germ increases by could not effect it in consequence of some power- 
additions of tissue, which produces a spheric: al ful obstacle. The door was consequently cut 
form; and this form, when mature, disperses its down, when the cellar was found to be complete- 
spores after the same concentric manner. A suc- ly filled with a fungus production, so firm, that it 
cession of such developments—proceeding from a was necessary to use an axe for its removal! 
common centre, and enlarging in space year after This appeared to have grown from or to have 
year—produces, in many instances, those deep been nourished by the decomposing particles of 
green circles on lawns known as fairy rings; the the wine—the cask being empty and carried up 
decay of the latest crop of fungi serving as manure to the ceiling, where it was supported by the sur- 
to the ring on which they grew. face of the fungus. ‘The expansive force of grow- 
Though some genera are rare and rather Jocal, ing fungi is often curiously exemplified under 
it may be said of the family generally that they Stones and other movable objects; we have seen 
are scattered every where without reference to Slab of pavement of considerable size raised sev- 
those conditions which limit-other vegetation, that eral inches from its level by the growing power 
they flourish on every substance, whether organic of a bed of puff balls beneath. 
The disease called dry rot in timber, is owing 
structures of living plants or animals. Let any to the presence of minute fungi, which insert their 
vegetable or animal substance begin to show filaments into the pores and tubes of the wood, and 
symptoms of decay, and one night will suffice to there luxuriate and multiply at the expense of 
establish myriads of these tiny ‘moulds and mil- those substances which give to the timber its co- 
dews on its surface; let fruit, bread, cheese, flesh, hesion. If once established in a damp and unven- 
milk, or the like, be laid aside in any damp un- tilated situation, the dry rot increases with such 
ventilated place, and countless colonies of these amazing rapidity that the largest beams in a few 
parasites will sueceed each other, till they have years become soft and tender as tinder. We 
utterly consumed the source from which they have seen, for example, the beams and flooring 
sprang. ‘ They usually prefer,’ says a recent of a building erected in 1830 so thoroughly de- 
writer, ‘damp, dark, unventilated places, such as stroyed by this disease in the course of eight 
cellars, vaults, the parts beneath decaying bark, years, that a child would have been in danger 
the hollows of trees, the denser parts of woods by placing his weight upon them. When ta- 
and forests, or any decaying matter placed in a'ken up, the moulds were found adhering to them 
damp and shaded situation; and are most especial- in masses of nearly two feet thick—a fact that 
ly averse to dryness and bright light. Even when will convey some idea of their infinite num- 
they appear on the live leaves of trees, the stems bers, when it is remembered that, individually, 
of corn, or in similar situations, it is either at the each plant can only be examined with the aid of 
damp and wet seasons of the year, late in the au- a microscope. The genera chiefly instrumental 
tumn, or in moist airless places; and M. Andouin in producing this disease are merulivs, polyporus 
has shown experimentally, that when live insects and sporotrichum—the latter being, perhaps, the 
are attacked by them, it is only when they are most rapidly-spreading and destructive, Damp, 
confined in damp and unventilated places.’ Such want of ventilation, and a slightly subacid state of 
facts are of practical utility; for often in store-'the wood, are conditions most favorable to the 
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development of dry rot; free exposure to air and 
eunshide are thorough preventives; and where 
these cannot be secured, the wood should be 
steeped in some solution destructive of fungi.— 

it is not ie dead timber, but living vegeta- 
bles also that suffer from its ravages—as is often 
exemplified, to the cost of the farmer and garden- 
er, in cases of mildew, smut, rust, ergot, &c. 

And if found on living plants, we need not be sur- 
prised at their appearance in animals. Many 
insects are attacked by them in such a manner 
that the whole juices ‘of the body are speedily 
consumed, and their space filled with the filaments 
of the fungi. One of the most common instances 
of animal dry rot, is the disease of silk-worms 
called La Muscadine. ‘These insects are liable 
at all ages to become sickly, and to die, soon after 
death becoming stiff, and acquiring such a degree 
of rigidity as to be readily broken. ‘There is then 
thrown out from their surface a white efflorescence 
which is the fructification of the fungus, Botrytis 

basiana—the inside being filled with the thalli or 
filaments of the same plant. If some healthy 
caterpillars are placed beneath a bell glass, along 
with a small portion of worm killed by the botry- 
tis, they soon catch the disease, exhibit the same 
symptoms as those already mentioned, and eventu- 
ally perish; having no doubt been infected either 
by rubbing themselves against the dead worm, or, 
what is more probable, having received upon their 
skins the infinitely minute seeds dispersed by the 
botrytis. 

It is often a matter of wonder and inquiry how 
the minute fungi are generated so abundantly on 
substances and in situations where one cannot 
well conceive how their germs can gain admis- 
sion. ‘That their generation is not owing to any 
mere chemical action, but to the presence of their 
seeds or germs, is the common belief among natu- 
ralists; and yet it is sometimes impossible to 
account for their growth in this manner. It is 
true that the most impalpable dust is not finer 
than their spores—that these may be borne about 
by every current in the atmosphere—may be in 
every drop of exposed liquids, and may insert 
themselves in the finest organic tissues. It is 
also to be borne in mind that these spores may 
be present without their being developed; for, 
like higher forms, they will not germinate un- 
less under fitting conditions. ‘Thus Dutrochet 
found that distilled water holding a small quantity 
of white of an egg in solution, did not generate 
fungi in a twelve-month; but upon the addition of 
the minutest quantity of an acid, it generated them 
in eight days’ time in abundance. Alkalescent 
infusions were found possess the same proper- 
ty; and the only poisons which prevented the 
growth of these minute fungi, were the oxides or 
salts of mercury. Upon this principle Kyan and 
others have obtained patents for solutions of cor- 
rosive sublimate, &c. which render timber, cord- 
age, sail cloth, and other vegetable substances 
indestructible, so far as the attacks of fungi are 
concerned, 

Though possessing no apparent beauty either 
of color or of structure, the fungi are not without 
their interest in this respect, as any one can readi- 
ly convince himself by placing a patch or mould 
under the lens of a good magnifier. ‘The colors 
are generally tawny brown, yellow, pure white, 
ofien red and blue, but never green. ‘The forms 
are for the most part stalked, with a conical or 
mitre-like head; some are globular; others are 
produced in irregular masses; and many are sim- 
ple filamentary processes, with a productive speck 
at the apex. Many genera appear to be mere 
blotches of jelly, others froth-like masses, as un- 
like anything in vegetation as could weil be 
imagined. Yeast, for ex ample, according to Mul- 
der and others, is a spherical fungus; so that 
fermentation is a fungous development, the plants 
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propagating and increasing so long as they find 
the elements of nutrition in the fermenting liquid. 
A spherule of yeast, a pi 5 capable of multi- 
plying itself by myriads—what a wonderful mi- 
crocosm of vitality! In their consistence the fungi 

are fleshy, spongy, leathery, gelatinous, or corky, 

but never herbaceous. ‘They are of all sizes, from 
the spherule which the naked eye can scarcely 
detect, to the monster fungus, four and five feet in 
circumference. ‘Though possessing no floral at- 
tractions, many species possess the more won- 
derful attraction of being luminous. ‘The coal 
mines near Dresden have long been celebrated for 
their fungi, which emit a light similar to that of 
pale moonlight. Gardner found some agarics 

growing on leaves of palms in Brazil, and illumi- 
nating the forests like so many stars—the light 
being visible for several hundred yards; and De- 
lile found others in the olive grounds of Montpe- 
lier. ‘The spawn of the truffle is also accounted 
luminous, and can thus be detected when all other 
means would have been fruitless. 

The purposes which the fungi fulfil in the 
economy of nature, are as yet but little under- 
stood. Useless and unimportant as they may 
seem—destructive as they ofien are to the pro- 
ducts of human labor—their number and univer- 
sality demonstrate that they must subserve some 
great design in creation. Unlike other plants 
they do not purify the air by robbing it of its car- 
boniec acid, and exhaling oxygen, but rather tend 
to its vitiation, by exhaling carbonic acid, and 
absorbing oxygen. ‘This has been proved by the 
experiments of Marcet: and yet, as a function, it 
seems as necessary as that to which it is opposed. 
According to a popular writer, ‘fungi and insects 
may not inaptly be called the scavengers of na- 
ture; for both labor, and with astonishing effect, 
in the removal of refuse matters, which, were 
they left on the surface of the earth, would be 
found not only useless incumbrances, but injuri- 
ous tenants. ‘These they help to disintegrate and 
dissolve, and speedily remove, converting the 
exuvie of one generation into manure and vegeta- 
ble mould, for the support and maintenance of the 
next. For these duties their minute seeds and 
wandering habits particularly fit them.’ Many of 
them also furnish food for innumerable insects, 
their soft pulpy substance being readily available 
for such a purpose, at the same time that their 
carrion-like odor adds a zest to the feast. 

Though the minuter genera are often noxious 
to man, yet many of the larger are not without 
their uses. Some of these are wholesome and 
palatable, as the mushroom, morel, truffle, and 
champignon; others are deadly poisons, as every 
summer demonstrates, by some unlucky indi- 
vidual mistaking the noxious for the wholesome 
species. Many of the minuter fungi, as moulds, 
smuts, rusts, and so on, are injurious when taken 
into the human system; and there is not a more 
powerful drug in the materia medica than the 
ergot found on the ears of rye. German tinder, 
so much used by gentlemen for lighting their ci- 
gars, is prepared from a species of puff ball or 
Boletus, which after being dried is impregnated 
with nitre. Some species were at one time used 
like the lichens by country people in dyeing yel- 
low; but the advancement of the arts has long 
since banished such ingredients. As showing the 
value of the order in human economy, some of 
the edible genera may be shortly described. First 
and most familiar among these is the common 
field mushroom, @garicus campestris, found 
abundantly in every country of Europe, and used 
either in a fresh state, employed in cookery, or 
manufactured into ketehup. 
the mushroom in a cultivated country like Britain 
is very uncertain, many noblemen have it reared 
in their own gardens, where proper beds are pre- 
pared and sown with its spawn. ‘I'he morel is a 
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more delicate fungus, sparingly found in the south 
of England, but abundantly in France and Italy. 
It is highly prized by gourmands, but has not, so 
far as we are aware, been brought into cultivation. 

The truffle is the most valuable of the family, 
and commands a good price in the markets of 
Italy and France. It grows beneath the surface, 
and has no appearance of a root: its form is that 
of an irregular globe, covered with small rounded 
tubercles, and its color varies from that of white 
to a grayish or marbled brown. In general, it at- 
tains a diameter of two or three inches, and when 
full grown, emits a powerful but rather pleasant 
odor. Unlike other fungi, the truffle, when ripe, 
does not become a powdery mass, but dissolves 
into a gelatinous pulp. Truffles are found in 
most of the temperate climates of the old world, 
especially in the oak and chesnut forests of France 
and Italy, and in the chalk districts of southern 
England. Being strictly underground growers, 
it would be difficult to discover them, were it not 
that the pigs which feed in the woods are ex- 
tremely fond of them, and commence to grub 
wherever they are abundant. Dogs can also be 
trained to recognise them by the smell; and a 
practised gatherer knows where to dig by the 
appearance as well as by the hollow sound of the 
soil. The season of collecting them continues 
from October to January, after ‘which they begin 
to split in all directions, and to fall to pieces.— 
Many gardeners have endeavored to cultivate the 
truffle, and at the present moment are making 
vigorous attempts; but they have as yet made in- 
different progress. ‘The tuber is cooked in seve- 
ral ways, being either simply broiled, cut up into 
salad, or used like the mushroom as seasoning; 
but it must at all times be sparingly used. It 
may be kept in ice or covered with lard; and in 
some countries it is dried. ‘The truffle was early 
known, and has been in repute among gourmands 
since the time of the Greeks an¢ Romans. Other 
species of mushroom have been used for food 
from time immemorial in China, in India and 
Africa. 

Besides these edible fungi, well known in the 
old world, there are others found in North and 
South America. ‘The most remarkable of these 
is the genus Cyfiaria, important from its forming 
an article of food to the inhabitants of Terra de} 
Fuego. ‘It is,’ says Darwin, ‘a globular, bright 
yellow fungus, which grows in vast numbers on 
the beech trees. When young, it is elastic and 
turgid, with a surface deeply pitted or honey- 
combed; in its tough and mature state, it is col- 
lected in large quantities by the women and chil- 
dren, and is eaten uncooked. It has a mucilagi- 
nous, slightly sweet taste, with a faint smell like 
that of a mushroom. With the exception of a 
few berries, the natives eat no vegetable food be- 
sides this fungus. In New Zealand, before the 
introduction of the potato, the roots of the fern 
were largely consumed; but at the present time, 
I believe Terra del Fuego is the only country in 
the world where a cryptogamic plant affords a 
staple article of food.’-—£dinburg Journal. 

citesifiallnaltitillaiiegmneiondiag 
TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

Amidst the many wonderful inventions of modern 
days, wherein the faculties of man have overcome 
difficulties apparently insurmountable, and made 
the very elements themselves subservient to his 
power and use, there are none more wonderful 
than that now about to be carried out by the es- 
tablishment of sub-marine telegraphs, by whic! 
an instantaneous communication will be effecte 
between the coasts of England and Franee. The 
British government, by the lords commissioners 
of the admiralty, and the French government, by 
the minister of the interior, have granted permis- 
sion to two gentlemen, the projeetors of the sub 
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marine telegraph, to lay it down from coast to 
coast. The site selected is from Cape Grisnez, 
or from Cape Blancnez, on the French side, to 
the South Foreland, on the English coast. The 
soundings between these headlands are gradual, 
varying from seven fathoms near the shore on 
either side, to a maximum of thirty-seven fathoms 
in mid-channel. ‘The lords of the admiralty have 
also granted permission to the same gentlemen to 
Jay down a sub-marine telegraph between Dublin 
and Holyhead, which is to be carried on from the 
latter place to Liverpool and London. ‘The sub- 
marine telegraph across the English channel will, 
however, be the one first laid down; the materials 
for this are already undergoing the process of insu- 
lation, and are in that state of forwardness which 
will enable the projectors to have them completed 
and placed in position, so that a telegraphic com- 
munication can be transmitted across the English 
channel about the first week in June. When this 
is completed, an electric telegraph will be estab- 
lished from the coast to Paris, and thence to Mar- 
seilles. This telegraph throughout France will 
be immediately under the direction of the French 
government, as, according to the law of 1837, all 
telegraphic communications through that country 
are under the absolute control and superintendence 
of the minister of the interior. Upon the comple- 
tion of the sub-marine telegraph across the Eng- 
lish channel, it is stated that a similar one, on a 
most gigantic scale, will be attempted to be form- 
ed, under the immediate sanction and patronage 
of the French administration; this is no less than 
that'of connecting the shores of Africa with those 
of Europe by the same instrumentality, thus open- 
ing a direct and lightning-like communication be- 
tween Marseilles and Algeria. It has been doubt- 
ed by several scientific men whether this is prac- 
ticable, and, indeed, whether even the project 
between the coasts of France and England can be 
accomplished; but it has been proved by experi- 
ments, the most satisfactory in their results, that 
not only can it be effected, but effected without 
amy considerable difficulty. 


NAUVOO. 
The Hancock Eagle gives the following de- 
scription of the Temple: 


We have made two different visits to this great 
monument of human industry; and although our 
attention has been drawn to every apartment in it, 
yet such is the vast extent of this immense edifice, 
and the complexity of its architectural designs, 
that our observations have been necessarily very 
superficial. 

It stands in a most prominent position, on the 
bluff which overlooks the lower town and river; 
and such is the elevation of its spire, that it is dis- 
tinctly visible from a distance of twenty or thirty 
miles in various directions. 


Viewed from the bank of the river, its whole 
appearance is grand and imposing. ‘The mate- 
rial of which it is chiefly built is white limestone, 
which has been worked and faced down to a per- 
feet surface. 


Its dimensions, as far as we can recollect, are 
as follows: 


Length 120 feet; width 88 feet; height to comb 
of roof 77 feet; from the ground to the top of spire 
170 feet. 


The upper windows of the steeple serve as an 
observatory, from which a magnificent view of the 
surrounding country may be had. The Missis- 
sippi is seen winding its serpentine form along the 
wooded valley to the north and south—the hills of 
lowa rise in bold relief to the westward, and lose 
themselves in the blue distance; while the prairies, 
fields, gardens and private buildings lie spread out 


like a map below. 





The walls of the temple are of massive stone, 
and at least two feet thick, On either side, and 
at the end, are rows of graceful pilasters, crowned 
with elaborately carved caps, upon the external 
surface of which is exhibited, in bas relief, ihe 
face of the ‘‘man in the moon,”’ and two hands 
grasping trumpets. Each pilaster rests upon in- 
verted crescents, and are at least fifty feet long.— 
They are thirty in number, and the united cost of 
them is estimated at about $100,000. 

The structure is lighted by four rows of win- 
dows; two of which are quadrilateral, and two 
circular. These with the other novel architectural 
embellishments, give the whole pile an original 
and not unpleasant aspect. 

All the entrances are from the west, and the 
immense doorways are gained by a flight of stone 
steps. The interior contains a basement (in the 
centre of which stands the celebrated baptismal 
font;) two great halls which extend nearly the en- 
tire length and breadth of the building; and a third 


hall underneath the roof, with small apartments 


on either side, 

The baptismal font is a most extraordinary 
work, and wil] stand a monument of Morman ex- 
travagance and grotesqueness of taste. It is an 
immense stone reservoir, resting upon the backs 
of twelve oxen, also cut out of stone, and as ‘large 
as life.’ The effect of a first view of these rigid 
animals, standing in such a singular position, and 
wearing such mysterious countenances, is some- 
what startling; but a feeling of superstition soon 
gives way to curiosity, and the beholder is lost in 
wonder at the magnitude of the design, and extra- 
ordinary amount of labor that must have been ex- 
pended in the erection of the work. 

The hall on the first floor was intended as the 
regular meeting- place of the congregation, and 
when freed from the rubbish and surplus timber 
that now encumbers it, will have a beautiful and 
imposing effect. ‘The architectural decorations 
are chaste and rich; and the two grand pulpits at 
the east and west ends, gives to the whole an ap- 
pearance of Oriental magnificence. 

The attic (as it may be ealled) is lighted from 
the roof, and was designed for a large school- 
room. 

Leaving the body of the building, you ascend 
to the bell room of the steeple, thence to the clock 
room, and last to the observatory. 

The immense structure is a chef d’ceuvre of 
architecture, and will rank in grandeur with the 
largest and most costly edifices of modern umes. 

The entire cost of its erection is estimated at 
between 700 and $800,000. ‘The Temple will 
be nearly completed and in readiness for dedica- 
tion by the first of May. 

Afier it shall have been consecrated, it will be 
abandoned as a place of religious worship by the 
sect that erected it, and either sold or rented for a 
college. 

It has been examined by the agent of two or 
three different institutions; and from what we can 
learn, is likely to be transferred to the Methodists, 
by them to be used for literary and religious pur- 
poses, 

—_ ——_—_+seee 
THE LANGUAGE OF JAPAN. 

Palmer, in his letter to C. J. Ingersoll, speaks 
of the government of Japan as taking a great In- 
terest in the progress of literature and science. 
With regard to the Japanese language he says: 

* The language is polysyllabic, with an alpha- 
bet of forty-eight letters—soft, euphonious, and 
the most polished and perfect of any of the lan- 
guages of Eastern Asia, and has no affinity with 
the Chinese, or any other Asiatic dialect, except 
the Corean. Their syllabary dates from the 
eighth century, and may be written in four differ- 
ent sets of characters. ‘These are the katakana, 
appropriated to the use of men; the hirakana, 








for the use of women; the maryokana, and the 
yematokana, the d 


lifference between which is not 
explained. 


“The Japanese is written from the top to the 
bottom, like the Chinese, and begins from the 
right side. The idiographic characters of the 
Chinese language are, however, used by them in 
a certain class of their standard works, which 
they originally derived from the Chinese; hence 
a previous knowledge of that language is con- 
sidered indis spensable to a proficie ney in Japanese 
literature. One of their Encyclopedias consists 
of six hundred and thirty volumes. They pos- 
sess, besides, numerous works on history, geo- 
graphy, voyages and travels, sciences, arts, poetry 
and polite literature. Literature is diligently 
cultivated, and poets, historians and philosophic 
moralists are universally admired.”’ 








UNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
ee Institution is handsome ly situated in Unionville, 

Chester County, Pa., about 9 miles south.west of West 
Chester, and 16 north-west of Wilmington. The location 
is quic t and retired, and yet in a very prominent and cen- 
spicuous part of the village. 

A competent Female ‘l'eacher will have the charge of the 
School. The course of aoe tion will embrace all the pri- 
mary, and many of the higher branches of x solid and use- 
ful English education; including Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Physiology, Botany, Drawing, and the usual branches 
of Mathematics. Particular care will be used to preserve 
the health, and guard the morals of the pupils, as well as to 
promote their literary improvement. Reading Books, and 
the use of the Library without charge; other Books and 
Stationery will be furnished ut the usual 

The Summer Term will commence 18th day of 
the 5th month next. Each Pupil must be furnished with her 
own Basin and Towels; and have each article of Cloth ing 
distinetly marked with her name. 

The terms for Boarding, Washing and Tuition, twenty- 
five dollars per quarter of 12 vor one-half payable in ad- 
vance, the remainder at the close of the quarter. 

Letters addressed through the Post Otfiee 
will be promptly attended to. 

Access may be had to the School via West Chester or 
Wilmington, by means of regular lines of Stages. 

Unionville, 4mo. 6. CHARLES BUFFINGTON 
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at Unionville, 


be Hillis, 
Thos, L. Bonsall, Calvin Taggart, 
Joseph Maxfield, Wilmington, Del. 
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CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. _ 


a Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 
N. B. Articles purchased a@this Store delivered free of 
charge, in any post of the city or districts lino. 4—tfl 


D. AG U E R REOTYPE. 
1 - Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
from $1,50 to $5. The most periect Instrument that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
Smo. 43—t£8 R. DOUGLASS. 








HAT M ANU i ACT oRY. 
Ie MMOR KIMBER, Jr. , HAT & CAP MANUFAC- 

d TURER, No. 34 N Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would re speetfully call the aftention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and genera] assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to 34,50. 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufactare of PLAIN HATS, and fecls confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tf.l 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
0) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side — 
J> Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch, on 
reasonable terms. 
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